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Domestic  production  of  fats  has  increased  sharply  since  1939  and  is  expected  to  increase 
further  in  \9^^.  Domestic  disappearance,  which  includes  military  as  well  as  civilian  use,  has 
been  reduced  since  I9'*l  by  limitation  orders  and  rationing  of  food  fats.  In  I9i|3  the  United 
States  will  be  a  net  exporter  of  fats  and  oils  for  the  first  time  since  I92i|,  reflecting  loss  of 
imports  from  the  Far  East  and  large  lend-lease  shipments  to  our  Allies.  Prices  of  fats  and  oils 
are  restrained  by  ceiling  orders,  but  are  now  about  80  percent  above  the  low  level  of  1939  and 
slightly  above  the  1924-29  average. 


Table  1.-  Vfiiolesale  price  per  poimd  of  fats  and  oils  at  specified  markets,  and  index 
numbers  of  prices,  August  1941  and  1942,  June-August  1943 


AU;;ust  ;   1S45 


Item 

1S41 

1942 

:      J'Jjie  ; 

July 

August 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

Buttsr ,  92— score ,  Chicago  ••>••••■•■*••••■•••. ic. •■••*>*. ■.>■•••* 

2/40 . 9 

42  7 

41.8 

41.8 

Butter ,  92- score ,  Hew  Ycrk  •  

1/35.5 

1/41.4 

43.4 

42.5 

42.5 

Oleofnar^arine  ^  dom.  veg«  ^  Chicago   

16.5 

~  19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Coropounds  (aninal  and  veg«  coolcini^  fats),  Chicaj^o   • 

15.1 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

rc- ,  loose,  C^ii cago  ••••••■••■■•<•••••••<••■•••■*•••■••••••■•••■ 

9.8 

11-9 

12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

I-Srci ,  "pri m©  stssjr. ,  tierces ,  CHicago  •-••••••••«••••■(■•••••••.•..• 

10.1 

12.9 

15 .8 

13.8 

13.8 

Le  r  d  -  r  f?f  ined «  cartons ,  Ch,i  ca^o   

11 . 1 

14 . 5 

16.6 

16 .6 

15.6 

Oleo  oil,  "o.  1,  barrels.  New  York  

11.8 

13  .2 

13.8 

13.8 

13.  S 

Oleostearine,  bol.,  Y  

9.8 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

'Poll  mir       o/-tViTo  PVi'^r«0[r/^ 

0  •  0 

Q  Q 

0  c 

Q  Q 

9  Q 

KjKf  i  U     V.>J.J.,      L>1  I  tub  ,      V/c3.Ii^£}  f      X*<J*U*     SILL  •■••■•••■■••■•i;i>e**««aa«B«* 

11 .8 

12  8 

1  ft 

19  ft 

12  .  B 

14  •  8 

15.5 

10  •  0 

15  •  5 

15.5 

Co  tt  on  seed  oil     crud  e    tanks    faOab*            nii  Us 

10  •  S 

12 . 6 

12  •  6 

12.8 

12.8 

11.9 

13  ° 

14 .0 

1^.0 

14.0 

Pe £j!iut  oil    crude     tanks     f>o*b«  iiiills  ••••■•■■•••■•••••■•«<••••• 

11.2 

12  9 

13.0 

13  *  0 

15.0 

Peanut  oil    dom*     refined    drujiis     'J»  Y»  •■■>■•••*<•■••■•••■■••••• 

15.0 

17.0 

16.5 

16  •  5 

16. 5 

Soybean  oil,  cruae,  tank  cart--,  inidv;estem  mills   

9.5 

11.4 

11.8 

11.8 

11.3 

Soybean  oil,  edible,  druns,  l.c.l,,  N.  Y  ..r  r  

12.9 

14.5 

15.0 

15,0 

Ib.O 

9«  3 

11.0 

11  C\ 

±±  »v 

11.0 

11.0 

0 oc onut  oil,  I-tan J. xa,  crii.c3e,  hulk ,  c*i*f*  N*  Y*  ■•••«■••■■••■•• 

1 1  * 

11  / 

11  A 

1  J.  . 

P  o*^  /^Ti  111"    rtiT        friT^To       T*  CI  'P  T  nor-       ortThTo       "t'ft'nV"    ^fsr'c       1*    rt    Vi       'J    Y       P  /  i  / 
V./<JLr  V^il           KJ  ^  J.  f     Lii-^iJ,  ■Lf^  f     i  t3±  XlLKS  L  ,     CUXL'.C',      L#CU  US.    ^i^lo,     ±*UiUa     jy  »  x  »     £•/  'X/ 

12  £ 

ic  •  c 

12 . 6 

12.8 

Olive  oil,  edible,  drums,  N.  Y  

73.6 

60.'- 

71.5 

71.5 

71.5 

Clive  oil,  inedible,  drums,  M.  Y  

52.3 

55.5 

55.3 

55.3 

55.3 

17.0 

19.4 

Pp  Tti  oil      UTt"f=T*     f*T*ijrif>     Hfi  jn  "5     TJ     Y     ?  /  - 

10.8 

12  •  T 

12 . 1 

12 . 1 

12 . 1 

i^Gpe  oil,  r  ef  me  d ,  denatured  f  bullc ,  c«i«f*,  N*Y*  •••»•••••••••••• 

^/l5 .6 

4/1 6.0 

16 .0 

16 .0 

16 .0 

wunf  1  ower  oil    t£>*^Ic  cars    f«o»b*  N«  Y»  ••••••••••••••»••••••••••• 

14.3 

14.3 

14 . 3 

14.3 

TaZlow,  No.  1,  inedible,  Chicago   

7.7 

8.4 

8.4 

6.4 

G.4 

Grease ,  A  T^iite ,  CHica£^o  

7.8 

8.8 

^8i8 

5/8.8 

e  .8 

jMenliaccn  ox  1    crude    tan^s    f . o •  b •  Sal timor e  .................... 

7.4 

8 . 9 

8 .8 

6.9 

8.9 

Sardine  oil    crude    tanics    r^af^if ic  Coast  •*....•...■•*.*••.••••.• 

7.7 

6.9 

8 . 9 

8.9 

8.9 

Villa le  oil    r ef ine d    bleached  winter ,  dr uins    If.  Y.  •••.•.........r 

10.5 

11.1 

12 .3 

12  .3 

12.3 

Linseed  oil,  rav/,  tank  cars,  'Minneapolis   

10.2 

12.5 

14.5 

14.4 

14.4 

Linseed  oi] ,  raw,  druTns,  carlots,  II.  Y.  

6/10.8 

6/13.2 

15.3 

15.3 

j.5.3 

ferilla  oil,  crude,  drums,  !!.  Y  

21.4 

24.5 

?4.5 

24.5 

24.5 

Oiticica  o^  1 ,  drums,  I,'.  Y  

21.2 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

T'ing  oil,  drums,  II.  Y  

34.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

Castor  oil,  So.  5,  bbi.,  N.  Y  

11.5 

13.8 

13. e 

13.8 

13.8 

Castor  cil.  No.  1,  tanks,  U.  Y  

11.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.  C 

Castor  oil.  dehj'drated,  drums,  carlots,  H.  Y  

16.0 

18.6 

18.6 

IS. 6 

18.6 

Cod-liver  oil,  med.  U.S.F.  bbl.,  N.  Y  

36.7 

36.4 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

Cod  oil,  newfound land,  drums,  N.  Y  

10.5 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

I!vT/EX  NUMBERS  (1924-29  =  100) 


Eight  domestic  fats  end  oils  (1310-14  -  100)   : 

Eight  domestic  fats  and  oils   : 

All  fats  and  oils   (27  items)  : 

Grouped  by  origin;  : 

Animal  fats  

l^arine  animal  oils   

Vegetable  oils,  domestic  : 

Vegetable  oils,  foreign  : 

Grouped  by  use :  : 

Eutter~7.  : 

Butter,  seasonally  adjusted  ,  i 

Lard  

Other  food  fats   : 

All  food  fats   : 

Soap  fats     

Crjdng  oils  ,  : 

I.!iscellaneous  oils   : 

All  industrial  fats  and  oils   


117 

139 

144 

142 

142 

83 

98 

1C2 

101 

101 

91 

105 

109 

108 

108 

80 

95 

98 

96 

96 

114 

127 

132 

132 

132 

110 

128 

132 

132 

132 

141 

147 

157 

157 

157 

80 

93 

96 

93 

93 

82 

96 

104 

101 

96 

77 

98 

105 

105 

105 

125 

135 

139 

159 

159 

87 

xOl 

104 

103 

ICS 

108 

119 

120 

120 

120 

113 

135 

3  50 

150 

150 

102 

117 

117 

117 

117 

110 

125 

132 

132 

132 

Prious  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  The  National  Provisioner,  The  Journal  of  Conferee  (New  Yor.t)  .  eind 
leports  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  ana  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Prices  -juoted  Include  excise  taxes 
and  duties  wnere  applicable.    Index  numbers  for  earlier  years  beginning  1910  arc  given  in  Technical  Bulletin  Ao.  737 
(1940)  and  The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  begini.ing  December  1940. 

1/  Reflects  open  market  sales  only.    Current  figures  refer  to  all  types  of  wholesale  tradiug  for  cash  or  shore-time 
credit.     2/  Thiee-cent  processing  tax  added  to  price  as  originally  quoted.     3/  Tanks,  H.  Y.     4/  Quoted  in  droas. 
b/'  Revised.    G/  Converted  to  present  basis  of  quotation. 
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Prices  01"  fats  ejad  oils  a.re  expected  to  continue  relatively  high 
during'  the  Dalance  of  19^3»  throughout  l^kk  and  protatly  into  19^5,    As  a 
possible  exception,  lard  me..j  drop  temporarily'"  "belox-;  ceiling  prices  during 
the  period  of  heavy  hog  marketings  next  vrinter,  "but  large  Government  pur- 
cha.se s  for  lend-lease  -'rill  tend  to  prevent  any  marked  decline. 

I.rocuction  of  fats  cud.  rils  from  domestic  materials  may  total  pJoout 
11.6  "billion  pounds  '  in  the  15--3-^^  crop  year  compared  ^-.dth  ca"bout  11  "billion 
pounds  in  the  calenda,r  year  l^-^3  ^-^^  10  'billion  pounds  in  19^2.  further 
expancio.n  in  o-ilse cd  acreage  pro'ba'bly  v.rill  trice  place  in  lo^^"-^*    3ut  animal- 
fr.t  production-j  vith  a  smaller  pig  cro"o  expected  next  year,'  is  likely  to  "be 
curtailed  'b.eginning  in  the  fall  of  19^^-.    Seduced  output  of  animal  fats 
in  t.iC  1P'-U-U5  season  may  more  than  offset  increased  output  of  vegets^ole 
oils.  •  «  • 

Domestic  disft33pe3.rance  of  fats  ?jad  oils  increased  from  9«6  "billion 
pov^ids  in  1939  to  lO". 9  "billion  pounds  in  IQJj-l,   put  has  since  declined. 
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With  Government  limitation  orders  and  rationing  of  food  fats  in  effect, 
disappearance  in  19^3»  including  military  use,  will  total  atout  10  "billion 
pounds.     In  19^^»  domestic  disappearance  wi^l  "be  nearly  the  same  as  it 
has  "been  in  19'+3» 

Exports  of  fats  and  oils  have  increased  substantially  since  19^» 
This  year  the  United-  States  v;ill  he  a  net  exporter  of  fats,  for  the  first 
time  since  I^SU,    Post-war-  relief  shipments  of  fats  and  oils  to  continental 
Europe  will  he  net  additions  to  present  large  lend-lease  exports,  now 
going  mainly  to  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom.    To  restore  consumption  to 
75  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  first  year  following  the  war,      to  k  hillion 
pounds  of  fats  v/ill  need  to  "be  imported  hy  continental  Europe  and  the 
Russian  area  now  occupied  by  Germany.    Much  of  this  additional  supply  will 
have  to  come  from  the  United  States  unless  supplies  are  released  from  areas 
now  under  Japanese  control.    Except  in  the  Japanese-controlled  area,  the 
world  supply  situation  for  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  remain  extremely 
tight  for  1  and  possibly  2  years  after  the  close  of  war  in  Europe. 

Cotton  and  peanut  crop  prospects  deteriorated  in  August,  but  this 
was  largely  offset,  as  far  as  oil  production  is  concerned,  by  improvement 
in  the  outlook  for  the  soybean  crop.    Under  recent  Government  orders,  the 
quantity  of  farmers'   stock  peanuts  to  be  cleaned  and  shelled  in  19^'- 3-^^ 
has  been  limited  to  1,U00  million-  pounds.    With  an  allov/ance  of  5OO  million 
pounds  for  farm  use,  direct  sales  by  producers,  and  shrinkage,  approxi- 
mately 900  million  pounds  should  be  available  for  crushing,  on  the  basis 
of  present  crop  indications.     Crushings  in  19^2-^3  will  total  close  to 
kOO  mill  ion  pounds. 
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Hog  slaughter  will  reach  a  new  all-time  peak  in  the  19^+3""^^  marketing 
year;  "both  lard  and  grease  production  will  "be  expanded.     Total  production  of 
lard  and  rendered  pork  fa.t  may  be  I5  to  20  percent  greater  than  the  2,700 
million  pounds  produced  in  19^2-^3.     Factory  production  of  greases  may  he 
-5'  to  10— pBrc-errb-, -larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

—  Septemher  2.0,  I9U3 

,  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  19^2  AND  19^3 

Production  Encouraged 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  in  December  I9U1 
and  the  subsequent  loss  of  most  of  our  imports  from  the  Far  East,  the  fats 
situation  was  transformed  from  one  of  comparative  abundance  to  one  of  critical 
supply.    Production  of  doffiestic  oil  crops  was  encouraged  in  19^+2.     The  total 
output  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  19^2  crop  year  was  about  10  percent  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year,  the  largest  ever  attained.    Requirem.ents  for  fats 
also  mounted  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  to  control  distribution. 
Production  was  further,  encouraged  in  19^^3» 

Goals  for  19^3         crops  were  first  announced  in  late  November  19^2 
and  revised  upward  in  ^January  19^-3  •  revised,  the  goals  called  for 

million  acres  of  the  four  principal  oilcrops  compared  with  an  indicated 
U2,5  million  acres  in  19^!-2.     While  the  .goal  for  cotton  was  reduced,  the 
goals  for  flaxseed,  soybeans,  and  peanuts  were  increased  1  to  2  million 
a.cres  each.     To  support  the  production  prograiB,  price  guaranti^-es  were 
offered.    The  support  price  for  flaxseed  was  raised  from  $2,Uo  per  bushel, 
Minneapolis  basis,  in  19^2  to  $2.85        19^3»     ^he  support  price  for  soybeans 
was  raised  from  $1,60  to  $1.S0  for  green  and  yellow  va.rieties.    A  single- 
price  program  for  peanuts  was  announced,  repla,cing  the  19^2  two-price  system 
in  operation  for  "quota"  peanuts  and  "excess"  pefanuts  in  19^2.    All  com- 
mercial peanuts  are  to .be  marketed  through  designated  Government  agencies 
'in  19'+3-^^  fi't  "a'  price  nearly  $20  per  ton  higher  than  the  a.verage  price  in 
the  preceding  crop  year.    Prices  are  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  purchase  and  loan  programs.    A  floor  price  for  cottonseed 
also  is  provided  in  a.rrangements  between  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  raid 
crushers  a.nd  refiners. 

The  goal  of  5«5  million  acres  of  flaxseed  planted  in  19^^-3  '''^s-^  exceeded 
by  about  700>000  acres  resulting  in  the  largest  domestic  flaxseed  production 
ever  achieved  in  this  country.     The  go.al  of  12  million  acres  of  soybea^ns 
harvested  for  beans  ma.y  not  quite  be  reached,  but  there'  will  be  perhaps  1 
million  more  acres  of  soybeans  harvested  in  19^3  than  in  19^2.     Similarly  the 
peanut  goal  of  5*5  ^fvillion  acres  picked  and  threshed  probably  will  not  be  met, 
but  the  previous  record  of  3.U  million  acres  of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in 
19^2  will  be  exceeded  by  about  800,000  acres.    Because  the  supply  of  cotton  is 
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conrparatively  large,  the  cotton  goal  was  reduced  slightlj^  in  19^3  22.5 
million  acres  in  cultivation  July  1.     Cotton  acreage  allotments  were  liber- 
alized in  19^3»         marketing  quotas  were  eliminated.    But  with,  the  strong 
demand  for  war  crops  in  the  South,  including  peanuts  and  soybeans,  only  22  » 
million  acres  of  cotton  were  reported  in  cultivation  July  1,  compared  with 
23.3  million  acres  a  year  earlier.     This  will  mean  less  cottonseed  oil  in 
19^3~^^«    Nevertheless  the  outlook  is  for  an  increase  of  over  10  percent  in 
total  vegetable-oil  production.    With  increased  hog  and  cattle  marketings  in 
prospect,  a  gain  in  animal-fat  production  also  will  occur. 

Peanut  Program 

The  peanut  program  in  19^3"^^^  is  quite  different  from  that  of  last 
year.     Then  a  two-price  system  prevailed.    Peanuts  grown  on  acreage  allotted 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  known  as  "quota"  peanuts,  were  marketed 
to  the  edible  peanut  trade  under  very  favorable  price  conditions.  Peanuts 
grown  on  other  acreage,  known  as  "excess"  peanuts,  could  be  sold  only  to 
agencies  designated  by  the  Government.    Direct  sales  of  such  peanuts  to  mills 
were  subject  to  a  penalty  of  3  cents  per  pound.     Since  prices  of  peanut  oil 
and  peanut  meal  were  covered  by  ceilings  which  were  considerably  lower  than 
ceiling  prices  for  edible  peanuts,  growers  of  "excess"  peanuts  received  much 
less  favorable  returns  than  "quota"  growers.    This  situation  was  partly 
remedied  by  sales  of  excess  peanuts  by  the  designated  agencies  to  the  edible 
trade  at  a  profit,  which  was  distributed  to  growers  in  the  form  of  a  dividend. 

Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  19^3"^^°?  peanuts  were 
revoked  in  June  19^3  Pood  Administration.     Commodity  Credit 

Corporation  was  constituted  the  sole  purchaser  of  19^3~^^op  farmers'  stock 
peanuts  other  than  those  used  for  planting  or  processed  by  grovrers  on  the 
farm.     The  purchase  program  is  being  opera.ted  through  contra.cts  with  handlers, 
including  producer  cooperative  associations,  crushers,  and  shellers*  Growers 
are  guaranteed  prices  averaging  $lUo  per  ton  for  Spanish  and  Virginia  type 
peanuts  and  $130  per  ton  for  the  Runner  type,  with  differentials  for  grade. 

Farmers'  stock  peanuts  purchased  by  the  Corporation  are  being  sold 
for  crushing  as  well  as  for  cleaning  and  shelling.    Prices  received  by  the 
Corporation  for  peanuts  for  crushing  will  average  about  $90  per  ton, 
reflecting  the  value  of  peanut  oil  and  meal  at  ceiling  prices.    Peanuts  for 
cleaning  a.nd  shelling  are  being  sold  in  line  with  ceiling  prices.  Ceiling 
prices  for  peanuts  that  may  be  paid  by  cleaners  and  shellers  range  from 
$15^  to  $176  per  ton,  depending  on  type  and  grade.    Profits  from  sales  to 
cleaners  and  shellers  mil  be  used  to  cover  losses  from  sales  to  crushers 
and  other  costs  ©f  operating  the  program  such  as  inspection,  handling,  and 
storage. 

Imports  of  Oils  and  Oilseeds  Placed 
Under  Control 

The  Combined  Pood  Board  announced  in  September  I9U2  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  providing  for  exclusive  purchase  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds 
for  the  United  Nations  by  the  United  States  in  certain  prescribed  regions 
of  the  world  and  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  other  areas.    The  supplies  purchased 
by  these  two  Governments  were  to  be  allocated  among  the  United  Nations 
according  to  the  recommendations  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Combined  Pood 
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Board  and  accepted  "by  the  G-overnments  in  question.    This  plan  is  now  in 
effect.  -  . 

The  original  a.^reement  provided  tha,t  the  United  States  would  he  the 
exclusive  purchaser,  on  "behalf  of  the  Governments  adhering  to  the  agreement, 
of  (a)  all  oilseeds,  oils,  and  fats  in  the  North  and  South  American  Continents, 
including  the  Caribbean  islands,  excepting  animal  fats  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  (b)  copra  in  Tahiti  and  all  Fighting  French  Pacific  islands,  (c)  all 
oilseeds,  oils,  and  fats  in  Portuguese  Africa,  Spanish  Africa,  and  Liberia. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  designated  the  exclusive  purchaser,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  adhering  Governments,  of  (a)  all  animal  fats'  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,   (b)  all  oilseeds,  oils,  and  fats  in  British  Empire  countries 
except  those  located  in  ITorth  or  South  America  (including  the  Caribbean 
islands),  (c)  all  oilseeds,  oils,  and  fats  in  Fighting  French  Africa  and 
the  Belgian-  Congo. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  designate'd  the  sole  Government 
agency  for  the  importation  of  fats  and  oils  into  the  United  States.  A 
definite  procedure  has  been  established  for  importers  to  follow  in  sub- 
mitting offers  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil-bearing  materials  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  importation  under  the  provisions  of  the  G-eneral  Imports 
Order. 

Manufacturers '  Use  of  Fats  and 
Oils  Restri cted 

To  conserve  supplies  and  to  provide  for  orderly  procurement  by  the 
military  and  lend-lease,  manufacturers'  use  of  fats  and  oils  was  restricted 
by  a  general  limitation  order  beginning  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  19^2. 
This  order  was  originally  issued  by  the  War  Production  Board  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Food  Requirements  Committee.    Later  the  administration 
of  this  program  was  transferred  to  the  War  Food  Administration.  Quarterly 
use  of  fats  and  oils  by  manufacturers  of  margarine,  shortening,  cooking  and 
salad  oils,  soap,  paint,  varnish,  lacquer, • linoleum,  oilcloth,  felt-base 
floor  covering,  coated  fabrics,  and  printing  ink  was  restricted  to  specified 
percentages  of  average  use  in  corresponding  quarters  of  19^0  and  19^1. 
But  the  manufacture  of  such  products  for  military  and  lend-lease  purposes 
was  exempt  from  restrictions.     In  most  cases,  the  use  permitted  for  civilian 
manufacturers  was  less  than  the  average  use  in  19^0-Ul.    But  in  the  case 
of  margarine  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  fats  and  oils  was  made 
available,  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  shortage  of  butter  that  developed 
in  19^43. 

In  addition  to  this  action,  several  allocation  and  direct  limitation 
programs  were  inaugure.ted  for  specific  oils  and  fats  as  the  supply' of  each 
became  critical..   Among  the  first  to  be  controlled  in  this  way  were  the 
imported  "lauric-acid"  oils  —  coconut,  bs.bassu,  and  palm-kernel  —  essential 
■  to  certain  war  industries  and  high  in  glycerin  content.    Palm  oil,  tung  oil, 
oiticica  oil,  sperm  oil,  cashew  nut  shell  oil,  castor  oil,  rape  seed  oil, 
and  mustard-seed  oil  also  came  under  control.    Later  cottonseed,  soybean, 
peanut,  and  corn  oils,  among  the  edible  items,  as  well  as  linseed  oil, 
fish  oils,  lard  oil,  oleic  acid,  and  inedible  tallow  and  greases,  were  added 
to  the  list. 
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During  part  of  19^3  manufacturers  of  creamery  "but'ter,  federally 
inspected  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  and  linseed  oil  were  required  to  offer 
specified  percentages  of  their  current  output  for  sale  to  the  Government. 
This  was  to  facilitate  procurement  of  these  items  mainly  for  military  and 
lend-lease.  ■ 

Consumer  Rationing  of  Food  Fats  Begun' 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  late  March  19'^3  inaugurated  direct  rationing  of 
food  fats  and  oils  to  retail  consumers  and  to  institutional  and  industrial 
users.    Butter,  margarine,  lard,  other  shortening,  and  cooking  and  salad 
oils  are  now  procurable  only  with  ration  stamps  on  a  point  rationing  basis, 
along  with  meats,  cheese,  canned  fish,  and  canned  milk.    Manufacturers  of 
bakery  products,  confectionery,  mayo-nnaise  and  salad  dressings,  and  other 
products  containing  added  fat  also  are  rationed.     The  total  civilisji  ration 
on  an  annual  basis  ajnounts  to  approximately  hh  pounds  per  capita  compared 
with  consumption  of  about  50  pounds  per  capita  in  the  early  war  years  and  i 
pounds  per  capita  in  the  immediate  pre-war  years.  ' 

Increasing  Quant iti es  of  Fats  Purchased  • 
for  L end-Lease 

World  production  and  trade  in  fats  and  oils  have  been  seriously 
disrupted  by  the  war.     Important  surplus-producing  areas  in  the  Far  East 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  Western  World  by  Japanese  occupation  and  blockade, 
Whale-oil  production  has  been  practically  eliminated.     Shipping  schedules 
to  and  from  South  Ainerica,  Africa,  India,  and  Australia  have  become  very 
uncertain.    And  in  continental  Europe,  including  part  of  Russia,  production 
of  animal  fats  and  oils  has  been  greatly  reduced.    The  United  States  has 
provided  an  increasing  share  of  the  fats  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Russia,  and  British  forces  overseas.     In  the  first  S  months  of  19^3f  pur- 
chases of  fats  arid  oils  by  the  War  Food  Administration,  mainly  for  lend- 
lease,  amounted  to  1,251  million  pounds,  nearly  twice  the  quantity  purchased 
in  the  same  period  in  19^2.  I 

Price  Ceilings  Ext  ended,  to  Oilseeds 

Price  ceilings  on  fats  and  oils,  instituted  by  the  Office  of  Price_ 
Administration  in  December  19^1  were  revised  upward  on  several  occasions 
in  19^2.    Butter  was  first  put  under  maximum  price  control  in  October  19^2, 
and  the  price  of  linseed  oil  was  placed  under  ceiling  in  May  19^3 •  -A-H 
fats  and  oils  are  now  covered  by  ceiling  orders.    The  index  number  of  prices 
of  eight  domestic  fats  and  oils  (19IO-IU  =  100)  advanced  from  109  in  19U1 
to  1U2  in  midsummer  19^3*    Despite  this  advance,  prices  were  much  lower 
in  19^3  than  in  I9I8,  the  corresponding  year  of  World  War  I. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  and  peanuts  were  placed  under 
ceilings  in  February  19^3-    Flaxseed  ceilings,  stated  in  terms  of  terminal 
market  prices,  v/ere  established  in  May  19^3*     Cottonseed  is  not  covered  by 
maximum  price  regu3.ation.     Sales  of  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  flaxseed  for  seed 
are  exempt  from  maximuun  price  control. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  ISkk 

Prices  to  Continue 

Prices  of  fats  and  oils -are  'expected  to  continue  relatively  high 
during  the  bd.lance  of  19^3 »  .throughout  19^  and  probably  into  19^5*  -A- 
strong  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  fats  and  oils  will  operate  to  main- 
tain prices  at  ceiling  levels.    As  a  possible  exception,  lard  may  drop 
temporarily  below  ceiling  prices  during  the  period  of  heavy  hog  marketings 
next  winter,  but  large  Government  .purchases  for  lend-lease  probably  vail 
prevent  any  marked  decline. 

Consumer  income  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  during  the 
remainder  of  19^3 >  "but  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
The  rate  of  increase  may  not  be  much  different  from. the  average  in  the 
second  q^uarter,  which  was  just  over  1  percent  a  month.    Revised  budget 
figures, for  the  19^3"^^  fiscal,  year  indicate  that  income  of  consumers  after 
paying  taxes  will  be  about  S  billion  dollars  larger  than  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  further  widening  the  gap  between  disposable  income  and  civilian 
s\:Q)plies  of  goods  and  services.    Consumer  income  will  continue  unusually 
large  during  19^^. 

In  addition  to  the  demand  from  domestic  consumers,  the  strong  demand 
for  lend-lease  exports  of  fats  and  oils  will  continue  to  exert  pressure 
on  prices.    This  pressure  will  increase  when  shipments  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  supplies  for  the  relief  of  people  in  continental  Europe  get  imder 
way  in  volume. 

Prices  of  oilseeds  are  already  guaranteed  for  lSh])-h'k,    In  19^^-^5 
the  prices  of  the  four  principal  oilseeds  — cottonseed,  soybeans,  flaxseed, 
and  peanuts  —  are  likely  to  be  as  high  as  in  19^3""^^»  even  if  production  is 
expanded  further  next  year. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  in  the  19^3"*^^ 
marketing  year  is  expected  to  be  close  to  the  support  price  of  $1.S0.  per 
bushel  for  green  and  yellow  varieties.    Prices  will  be  prevented  from 
rising  much  above  this  level  by  the  ceilings  on  oil  and  meal,  which  are 
11.75  cents  per  pound  for  crude  soybean  oil,  tank  cars,  f.o.b,  Midwestern 
mills,  and  $^5  per  ton  for  soybean  meal,  bulk,  f.o.b.  Decatur,  Illinois. 
Prices  of  soybeans  averaged  87  cents  per  bushel  in  the  crop  years  ''.935"*39» 
and  slightly  over  $1.60  per  bushel  in  I9U2-U3. 

The  farm  price  of  flaxseed  in  19^3"^  probably  will  remain  close  to 
the  level  permitted  by  ceiling  prices  at  terminal  markets.    At  the 
Minneapolis  market  the  ceiling  of  $3«05  per  bushel  for  No.  1  seed  is 
equivalent  to  an  average  farm  price  of  $2.80  to  $2.85  per  bushel.  Ceilings 
for  linseed  oil,  meal,  and  flaxseed  are  fairly  well  in  line  on  the  basis 
of  the  usual  relationships  between  these  prices.    The  maximum  price  for 
linseed  oil,  tank  cars,  delivered  in  Zone  1  (including  Minneapolis)  is 
IU.5  cents  per  pound.    The  maximum  price  for  linseed  meal  is  $^2  per  ton, 
bulk,  f.o.b.  Minne.apolis.     Support  prices  for  flaxseed  are  approximately 
20  cents  per  bushel  below  ceiling  prices. 
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Prices  received  "by  growers  for  peanuts  in  19^3"'^^  ^'rill  average  close 
to  $lUo  per  ton,  or  7  cents  per  pound»  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
piarcha.se  program  v/ith  differentials  for  t^s^pe  and  grade.     Cleaners  and  shellers, 
under  this  year's  program,  will  pay  hlghei?  prices  than  CCC  purchase  prices 
for  farmers'  stock  peanuts,  while  crushers  will  pay  lower  prices.  Under 
the  recently  revised  ceiling  prices  for  peanut  meal,  crushers  can  now  afford 
to  pay  a'bout.$90  a  ton  for  peanuts.     Th?  ceiling  price  for  crude  peanut  oil, 
tank  cars,  f.o.D,  Southeastern  mills  is  I3  cents  per  pound.    The  revised 
ceiling  for  cake  and  meal,  bulk,  f.o.b.  at  mills,  is  $50  per  ton. 

Cottonseed  prices  are  supported  by  agreement  between  crushers  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.     Crushers  who  pay  $55  *o  $56  per  ton  for 
cottonseed  (equivalent  to  $5^  ^0  $52  per  ton  average  farm  price  basis)  are 
guaranteed  support  prices  for  oil  and  meal  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  support  prices  are  closely  in  line  with  ceiling  prices.     The  maximum 
price  for  crude  cottonseed  oil,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Mississippi  Valley  mills, 
is  12.625  cents  per  pound.    Maximum  prices  for  hi  percent  protein  meal,: 
bulk  at  mills,  are  $^5  to  $U6  per  ton,  varying  by  States, 

Further  Expansion  in  Domestic  Vegetable  Oj.ls 
Likely;  Animal -Eat  Production  May 
be  Down  in  195i~5I 

Production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  ma,y  total  about 
11.6  billion  pounds-  in  the  19^3"^^  crop  year  compared  with  10.6  billion  pounds 
a  year  earlier  (ll  billion  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  19^3)         9»5  billion 
pounds  2  years  earlier.    On  the  basis  of  September  1  indications,  output  from 
the  four  major  oilseeds  — '  cottonseed,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  peanuts  —  will 
be  10  to  15,  percent  greater  in  19^3-^^  than  in  19^+2-^3.    Total  production  of 
corn,  olive,  and  t^ong  oils  probably  rail  be  about  the  same  a.s  a  year  earlier. 
Animal-fat  production  in  19^3-^^  is  likely  to  be  5  *o  10  percent  greater  than 
in  19^2-^3,  with  increases  in  lard  and  grease  —  possibly  tallow  —  more  than 
offsetting  a  moderate  decline  in  butter  production. 

Further  expansion  in  oilcrop  acreage  probably  will  take  pla.ce  in 
IS^h,    Favorable  prices  for  oilseeds,  together  with  an  expanding  domestic 
and  foreign  need  for  fats  and  oils,  will  be  stimulating  factors.    3.ut  animal 
fat  production  in  19^^'+5  is  likely  to  be  curtailed.    With  reduced  supplies 
of  feed  concentrates  available,  the  pig  crop  in  19^^  may  be  10  to  20  percent, 
smaller  than  th,e,  recrod  pig  crop  in  19^3*    Marketings  of  19^^  spring  pigs 
will  begin  in  October  next  year.    Expected  lower  production  of  both  lard 
and  grease  will  reflect  the  expected  smaJler  pig  crop. 

TalloT/  production  in  19^^-^5  will  depend  largely  on  the  rate  of 
cattle  slaughter,  which  cannot  be  foreseen  clearly  at  this  tirae.  ■  With  the 
large  number  of  cattle  now  on  farms,  a  continuing  increase  in  cattle 
slaughter  could  take  place  during  the  next  4  or  5  , years,  which  would  leave 
cattle  raisers  in  a  sound  economic  position  at  the  end  of  that  period.  But 
if  range  and  pasture  resources  are  abundant  in  the  spring  a„nd  suiumer  of  19^t 
and  if  feed-crop  production  turns  out  vrell  next  yea,r,  cattlemen  nay  continue 
to  hold  back  breeding  cattle  in  anticipation  of  higher  pri'ces*    .Cattle  j 
slaughter  this  \7inter  may  be  larger  than  last  as  a  result  of  the  limited  | 
supply  of  feed  concentrates  in  relation  to  present  livestock  numbers.  j 
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Butter' production-  in  19UU-U5  is  likely  to  Tse  reduced  unless  the 
production  of  milk  can  "be  increased  substantially  above  the  level  now  in 
prospect.    On  the  whole,  reduced  output  of  animal  fats  beginning  about  a 
year  from  now  may  more  than  offset  increased  output  of  vegetable  oils,  with 
the  res  ilt  that  total  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  I9HU-U5  may  be  less 
than  in  the  crop  year  now  beginning. 

Fats  Requirements  to  Increase  with  Reopening  of  Europe 

Domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  increased  from  9»6  billion 
pounds  in  1939  ^0  10.9  billion  pounds  in  19^1  •  "b^J-t  has  since  declined.  With 
Government  limitation  orders  and  rationing  of  food  fats  in  effect,  disappear- 
ance in  19^3*  including  use  by  the  military,  will  total  about  10  billion 
pounds.    Exports  of  fata  and  oils  have,  however,  increased  substantially 
since  19^0,  and  are  likely  to  show  further  gains  as  the  Allied  forces  liberate 
more  of  Europe, 

Relief  shipments  of  fats  to  continental  European  countries  in  the 
early  post-war  period  will  be  net  additions  to  the  present  large  lend-lease 
esqDorts,    To  restore  consumption  to  75  percent  of  pre-war,  J,  to  k  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils  will  need  to  be  imported  by  continental  Europe, 
including  the  Russian  area  now  occupied  by  Germany,  in  the  first  year  following 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.    Unless  supplies  are  released  from  areas  now 
under  Japanese  control,  much  of  this  additional  supply  will  have  to  come  from 
the  United  States,  *  " 

According  to  a  recent  study,  pre-war  production  of  edible  fats  and 
oils  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  (excluding  Russia)  amounted  to  8,6  billion 
pounds  annually,  net  imports  (including  all  marine  oils  as  an  import  item) 
averaged  3,9  billion  pounds,  and  consumption  12.5  billion  pounds,    For  the 
year  19^1-^2  production  on  the  Continent  was  estimated  at  less  than  7»3 
billion  pounds,  net  imports  at  S6o  million  pounds,  and  consumption  at  8.1 
billion  pounds,  l/    Imports  almost  certainly  have  declined  to  a  very  low 
level  s^nce  19^1-^2  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  access  to  Africa  and  the 
tightening  of  the  European  blockade.    And  production  probably  has  declined 
further.    Hence,  supplies_  of  fats  and  oils  available  for  consumption  on  the 
Continent  in  19^U  (assuming  that  stock  piles  have  been  consumed)  may  be  no 
more  than  6  to  7  billion  pounds,  and  consumption  would  be  roughly       to  50 
percent  less  than  in  the  pre-war  period. 

In  addition  to'  the  needs  of  the  Continent  (excluding  Russia),  the 
population  of  vfestern  Russia  probably  will  be  seriously  in  need  of  supple- 
mental fat  supplies  until  such  time  as  production  in  the  area  overrun  by 
the  Germans  can  be  restored  to  pre-war  levels,  .  Unoccupied  Russia  also  v/ill 
continue  to  need  substantial  imports  for  some  time  after  the  war.  Even 
with  present  large  lend-lease  exports  to  Russia,  her  consumption  of  fats  is 
considerably  below  pre-war  standards. 

Some  of  the  needs  for  additional  fats  in  continental  Europe  and 
Russia  during  the  first  year  after  the  war  undoubtedly  can  be  supplied  from 

1/  J,  H,  Richter,  Continental  Europe's  Wartime  Eood  Balance,  Foreign 

Zgri culture,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of' Foreign  Agricultural 

Relations,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  I9U3, 
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surplus  production  in  South  America.    Horvever,  except  for  linseed,  practically 
all  of  the  available  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  in  South  America  are  now 
"being  utilized.    As  war  experience  has  shown,  linseed  oil  can  "be  eaten. 
Of  .the  more  than  1  "billion  pounds  of  linseed  oil,  mo.stly  in  seed,-  which  was 
exported  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  annually  in  the  pre-war,  period  about  \ 
one-fourth  was  taken  by  the  United  States.    This  left  a  balance  of  over  750 
million  pounds  for  Europe.    The  other  important  alternative  new  supply  of 
fats,  aside  from  impounded  Japanese  supplies i  would  come  from  resumption 
of  whaling  activities.-  Pre-war  world  whale  oil  production,  mostly  in 
antarctic  waters,  amounted  to  over  1  billion  pounds  annually.    The  availa- 
bility of  whaling  vessels  and  crews  after  hostilities  cease  will  be  an 
important  cons.i deration  in  the  relief  feeding  of  Europe.    But  whaling  may 
not  get  under  way  on  a  large  scale  before  the  season  of  ISk^-kG,  unless 
the  war  in  Europe  ends  early  enough  in  19^H  to  get  expeditions  organized 
next  year.    If  the  possibility  of  obtaining  new  supplies  of  whale  oil  before 
I9U6  is  discounted,  at  least  one-half  of  the  fats  for  relief  in  Europe 
probably  would  be  drawn  from  the  United  States.  .  - 

RECENT  DEVEIOPMENTS 

Cottonseed  and  Peanut"  Pro spects  Deteriorate; 
Soybean  Outlook  Improves 

Prospects  for  the  Cotton  and  peanut  crops  were  impaired  in  August   -  , 
by  continued  hot,  dry  weather,  wkich  adversely  affected  cotton  in  the  i 
western  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  peanuts  in  the  Texa.s-Oklahona  and  1 
"Virginia-Carolina  areas.    But  the  outlook  for  the  soybean  crop  improved 
moderately.    Eorecasts  based  on'  September  1  indications,  in  relation  to 
those  made  a  month  earlier,  are  as  follows;    Cottonseed,  5*2  million  tons 
(from  11.7  million  bales  of  cotton),  down  7  percent;  peanuts  picked  and 
threshed,  •  2, S02  million  pounds,  down  6  percent;  soybeans  harvested  for 
beans,  20S.S  million  bushels,  up  k  percent;  flaxseed,  5^* 7  million  bushels, 
up'  nearly  1  percent.    These  changes  in  the  crop  outloo'ic  represent  a  net 
reduction  of  about  60  million  pounds  in  the  probable  1S^3""^I^  production 
of  oil  from  cottonseed,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed,  . 

Production  of  Eats  and  Oils  Decreased  in  July; 
Commercial  Sto cks  at  Low  Level 

Pactory  production  of  fats  -and  oils  totaled  752  million  pounds  in 
July,  60  million  pounds  less  than  a  month  earlier.    Most  of  this  decline 
was  in  vegetable  oils,  with  the  output  of  soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and 
linseed  oil  sho\'7ing  decreases  of  I9,  11,  and  10  million  pounds,  respectively. 
Butter  production  was  down  21  million  pounds,  but  this  was  partly  offset 
by  a  contraseasonal  increase  of  9  million  pounds  in  production  of  inspected 
lard  and  rendered  pork  fat. 

Total  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  of  primary  fats  and  oils  on 
July  31  were  1,993  iniHion  poijnds  (crude  basis)  compared  with  1,978  million 
pounds  a  month  earlier  and  2,02U  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.  Substantial 
quantities' of  butter  and  lard,  as  well  as  other  items,  were  held  by  Government 
agencies.    With  Government  holdings  of  butter  and  lard  deducted,  July 
stocks  would  total  1,711  million  pounds  compared  with  1,759  million  povmds 
a  month  earlier. 
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The  largest  decreases  in  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  in  July  were 
5^  million  pounds  for  cottonseed  oil  and  I7  million  pounds  for  coconut  oil. 
Cold-storage  holdings  of  creamery  butter  and  lard  (including  rendered  pork 
fat)  increased  53  million  and  20  million  pounds,  respectively,  chiefly  as 
a  result  of  further  Government  accumulations.    There  was  also  an  increase 
of  25  million  pounds  'in  stocks  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  in  July, 
reflecting  a  sharp  curtailment  of  consumption. 

Government  Purchases  o^f  Fats  and  Oils  Small  . 
■  iiii  August ;  (^aarter-"Billion  Founds  Delivered 
to  Russia  in  January- July 

Purchases  of  fats,  oils,  and  soap  by  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  in  the  k  weeks  ended  August  28  totaled  about  39  million 
pounds  in  terms  of  fat  content,  compared  y/ith  approximately  255  million 
pounds  in  July  and  302  million  pounds  in  June,  the  peak  months  since  lend- 
lease  purchases  began*    The  August  total  y/as  the  smallest  since  December 
19^1.    Chief  items  purchased  were  I9  million  pounds  of  vegetable  oils  and 
12  million  pounds  of  butter;    Purchases  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat 
amounted  only  to  about  3  million  pounds. 

Table  2.-  Purchases  of  fats  and  oils  by  the 
Food  Distribution  Administration,  19^1-^3 


Item  : 

1941  ! 

i 
t 

19^2  : 

*  • 

July 

: 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb._ 

Mil. 
lb. 

326 

3^ 
65^ 

^/170 
U6 

12 
122 

16 
105 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat 
Other  animal  fats  and  oils  k/  i 

Margarine  (fat  content)  6/ 

1 

11 

16 

1> 

329 

1.027 

255 

12 

3 
5 

i 

39 


52 

^7 

U39 
61 

^9 


1.251 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration. 
1/  Four  weeks  ended  August  2S,  I9U3. 
2/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

4/  Includes  fish-liver  and  fish  oils.  ' 
5/  Revised, 

6/  Fat  content  estimated  at  SO  percent  for  margarine,  55  percent,  for  soap. 

Deliveries  of  fats  and  oils  to  representatives  of  Soviet  Russia 
totaled  26^  million  pounds  in  the  first  7  months  of  19^3*    Vegetable  oils  — 
principally  linseed  oil  —  accounted  for  6O  percent  of  the  total.  Other 
items  delivered  were  lard,  shortening,  butter,  margarine,  tallow,  and  oleo 
oil.    Linseed  oil  is  used  by  the  Russians  in  bakery  products,  for  frying, 
on  salads,  and  in  cooked  cereals.    Lard  has  become  a  spread  for  brealt,  takin 
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the  place  of  butter  sjnong  the  civilian  population*    Most  of  the  "butter  and 
margarine  goes  to  the  Army  and  to  hospitals,    Russia's  supplies  of  fats  and 
oils. were  short  before  the  v^ar.    With  Axis  occupation  of  some  of  the  most 
productive  areas,  supplies  have  been  curtailed  even  more.    Estimates  of 
per  capita  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  for  June  19^3  indicate  consumption 
was  less  than  half  as  great  as  in  the  United  States. 

Fri ces  of  Fats  and  Oils  Unchanged  in  August 

Prices  of  fats  and  oils  remained  at  ceiling  levels  in  August,  •  The 
index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  27  major  fats  and  oils  v;as  unchanged 
at  108  percent  of  the  I92U-29  average  compared  v;ith  IO5  percent  in  August 
19^2.    Flaxseed  prices  declined  about  11  cents  per  bushel  in  late  August, 
as  harvesting  of  the  Uorthwest  crop  became  widespread.    However,  with 
demand  from  crushers  for  seed  continuing  strong,  prices  returned  to  the 
ceiling  level,  $3*05  per  bushel,  by  the  end  of  the  month.    Military  and 
export  requirements  for  linseed  oil  will  be  large  in  19^3~'^'^i  snd  domestic 
civilian  consumption  ha.s  been  restricted  by  Government  order  to  make  the 
necessary  quantities  a.vailable  for  war  needs.    Demand  for  high-protein 
feeds  also  is  expected  to  continue  very  strong  in  19^3'*^^* 

RECENT  GOVEPJfivlEiTT  ACTIONS 

r 

Retail  Fri  ces  of  Peanut  Butter  and  Food  Fat  s 
Other  Than  Butter  t_o  be  Reduced       •  - 

The  Office  of  Fri'ce  Administration  announced  September  lU  that  a 
program  to  reduce  retail' prices  of-  certain  foods  would  be  made  effective 
during  the  next  2  months.    This  -action  is  designed  to  help  bring  food  prices 
back  to  the  level  of  September  I5,  19^2.    The  United  States  average  retail 
price  of  peanut  butter  was  to  be  reduced  under  the  announced  program  6.0 
cents  per  pound  from  its  present  level  to  '26.5  cents  per  pound.  'Reductions 
of  1  cent  per  pound  were  to  be  made  in  retail  prices  of  oleomargarine,  lard, 
shortening  other  than  lard,  and  refined  vegetable  oils. 

Government  funds  were  to  be  used  to  make  these  "roll-backs"  possible 
without  affecting  prices  to  farmers.    Full  details  of  the  program  have  not 
been  announced,  but  funds  originally-intended  to  'reduce  coffee  prices  were 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  reduce  peanut 
butter  and  lard  prices.     Commodity  Credit  -Coirporation  funds  were  t.O-be-used 
to  reduce  margarine,  shortening,  and  iregetable  oil  prices.    In  19^2-^3,  the 
Corporation  purchased  crude  vegetable  oil  at  ceiling  prices  and  resold  it 
to  refiners  for  ultimate  use  in  food  products  at  a  loss  to  the  Corporation 
of  1/2  cent  per  pound. 

Minor  Changes  Made  in  Fa-ts  and  Oils 
Price  Ceilings 

Recent  amendments  to  Maximum  Price  Schedule  53  include  minor 
modifications  in  maximum  prices  for  lard,  linseed  oil,  and  soapstocksi 
Maximum "prices  for  denatured  edible  lard,  until  November  1,  will  be  the 
same  as  those  for  edible  lard.    Maximum  prices"  for  lard  sold  to  chain 
stores  and  manufacturers  of  inedible  products  are  to  be  computed  by  a 
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somewhat  different  method  than  formerly.    To  clarify  location  differentials, 
specific  price  ceilings  for  crude  cottonseed  oil  are  stated  for  six  regions, 
instead  of  three  as  formerly.    The  six  regions  cover  California.,  Arizona, 
Illinois,  and  Florida  in  addition  to  the  areas  included  in  the  original  three 
regions,  the  "boundaries  of  v.'hich  have  been  modified.    The  origina.1  linseed 
oil  price  ceilings  now  apply  only  to  crushers;  new  ceilings  for  sellers  are 
the  crusher's  maximum  tank  car  price  plus  the  dealer's  normal  differential. 
Maximum  prices  for  soapstocks  are  now  "based  on  five  important  markets, 
including  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  "V-ary  in  accordance  with  transportation 
differentials.    Formerlly.  they  were  the  same. for  all  points  in  the  United 
States.    These  changes  were  mad'e  in 'Amendments  1,  2,  3»  5»  Sind.  6. 

Peanut  Uses  "by  tlie  Edi"ble  Peanut  Trade 
Restricted 

Under  Food  Distribution  Order  73,  effective  Septem'ber  1,  the  use 
of  peanuts  by  processors  other  than  crushers  in  the  manufacture  of  prod- 
ucts for  domestic,  civilian  consumption  is  limited  in  any  quarter  to  specified 
percentages  of  use  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19^2.    For  pecnut  butter 
the  specified  percentage  is  1^0.    For  other  products,  including  confections, 
bakery  goods,  salted  peanuts,  and  roasted  peanuts  in  the  shell,  th-e  percentag 
is  100.    Use  of  pesjiut  but'ter  in  the  manufacture  of  products  such  as  peanut 
butter  candy  for  civilians  also  is  limited  to  100  percent  of  19^2  use. 
Persons  who  use  a  total  of  less  than  1,000  pounds  of  peanuts  esid.  pe?jiut 
butter  in  a  q\ia.rter  are  exempt  from  the  order.    September  19^3  q'uotas  are 
calculated  by  applying  the  specified  percentages  to  the  September  19^2  use 
or  to  one-third  of  the  use  in  July-September  19^2. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  percentage- quotas-  will -permit  the  edible 
peanut  trade  in  19^+3"^       ^se  a  quantity  of  cleaned '-and  shelled  peanuts 
equivalent  to  about  1,^+00  million  p6unds  of  ■  farmers '  stock  jjeanuts.  This 
figure  includ.es  use  in  the  manufacture  of  products  both  ^for  ' domestic 
civilian  consumption  (quotause)  and  for  military,  lend-leafee,  and  merchant- 
marine  purchases  (ex-quota  use). 

In  Amendment  1  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Order  h,  issued 
August  18,  the  aggregate'  quantity  of  the  19^3""-^°?  farmers'  stock  peanuts 
which  the  Corporation  may  authorize^ to- be  sold  or  delivered  for  cleaning 
and  shelling  is  limited  to  1,U00  million  pounds,  unless  the  War  Food 
Administrator  specifically  directs  otherwise*    No  person,  expept  producers 
who  clean  or  shell  not  more  than  2  tons  of  their  own  peanuts, .may, crush, 
clean,  or  shell  IS^Ji-croj)  peanuts  without  authorization  of  the  Corporation. 

Butter  Reservation  Percentages  Reduced;  ... 
Ration  Point  "Value  Raised 

•  -        The- proportion  of  creamery  butter,  production  required  to  be  set- 
aside  fo-r  purchase  by  Government  agencies  in  Sept.fember  -was.  reduced  to  20 
persent  compared  'with  thie  JiO'  -p^roent.  previously  announced,    No  butter 
will  be  required  to  be  reserved  for- XJovernment  purchase  in  October.. 
Supplies  of  butter  accTimulated  by  the  Government  in  April  to  -September  are 
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expected  to  "be  sufficient  for  military  and  lend-lease  i-eqviirornents  until 
the  surplus  production  season  ncitt  spring. 

The  Office  of  Price  Adjninistration  in  early  Septem'ber  advanced  the 
ration  valu.G  of  "butter  to  12  points  per  pound  compared  with  10  in  August 
and  S  in  April-July,    This  action  was  taJ-con  as  a  mcajis  of  adjusting  demand 
to  the  level  of  supplies  available  under  War  Food  Administration  allocations 
In  August,  consumers  offered  ration  coupons  for  a  greater  quantity  of  "butter 
than  v;as  available  in  retail  stores. 

Restrictions  Suspended  on  Delivery  of  Crude  Oottonseed, 
Peanut,  Soyhoan,  and  Corn  Oils  to  Hof incrs 

The  War  Food  Administration  announced  Septem"ber  h  that  allocations 
will  not  "be  required  on  deliveries  of  crude  cottonseed,  peanut,  soy"bean, 
or  corn  oil  to  refiners  in  Octo"ber,  Novem"ber,  or  December,    The  provision 
of  Food  Distri"bution  Order  29  v/hich  requires  such  allocations  has  been 
suspended  to  facilitate  movement  of  crude  oils  during  the  heavy  crushing 
season.    With  crude  oil  greatly  in  excess  of  commercial  consumption  during 
this  season,  refiners  should  liave  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  require- 
ments.   Other  provisions  of  the  order,  including  allocation  of  crude  and 
refined  oils  for  purposes  other  than  refining,  vrill  continue  in  effect. 

Wool  Grease  Placed  Under  Al^oca-^^o^  Control 

Direct  allocation  control  over  \rool  fats  and  greases  and  their 
derivatives  was  begun  September  1  -under  Pood  Distribution  Order  "jS, 
Cosmetic  manufacturers  and  iisers  of  10  pounds  or  less  monthly  arc  exempt 
from  the  order,  provided  thcjr  obtain  their  entire  monthly  supply  from  a 
single  supplier.    All  other  persons  must  obtain  specific  authorization 
from,  the  Director  of  Poo.d  Distribution  to  deliver,  accept  delivery  of, 
refine,  process,  or  use  these  products.    The  monthly  allocations  to 
manufacturers  and  distributors  include  allov/ances  for  deliveries  to 
exempt  users. 

Wool  grease  is  in  great  demand  by  war  industry  as  a  rust  preventive 
and  leather  processing  agent.    Imports,  v/hich  accounted  for  about  ^5  per- 
cent of  the  sup-ply  in  pre— war  years,  have  been  virtually  eliminated. 
Although  domestic  production  has  been  greatly  increased  since  the  beginning 
of  the  vra,r,  further  expansion  is  limited  ty  the  capacity  of  existing 
equipment. 

Use  of  Castor  Oil  to  gxpandt 
Tung  Oil  Further  Hestricted  : 

The  War  Pood  Adrainist ration  recently  requested  manufacturers  to  make 
increased  use  of  castor  oil  but  to  curtail  use  of  oleic  acid,  lard  oil, 
sperm  oil,  and  tung  oil.    Stocks  of  castor  cil  in  the  United  States  reached 
a  record  low  level  early  this  year,  but  the  more  favorable  shipping  condi- 
tions of  recent  weeks  have  helped  to  increase  them  up  to  a  safe  level. 
Manufacturers  have  been  aslted  to  substitute  sulfonated  castor  oil  for  sperm 
oil,  oleic  acid  (red  oil),. and  sulfonated  lard  oil  wherever  possible  in 
their  requests  for  allocations.     It  was  stated  that  requests  for  increased 
allocations  of  castor  oil  for  use  in  military  protective  coatings  and 
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falDric  cOratings  and  as  replacements  for  tung  or  oiticica.  oils  vrill  "be 
favorably  considered, 

No  alkyd  resins  containing  tning  oil  have  "been  -atithorized  for  general 
use  since  Septeraljer  1  "by 'the  War  Production  Board  under  Order  M~139*  Such 
resins  may  now  "be  used  only  for  food  container  -  and  closure  linings  and  for 
insulating  varnishes,  and,  until  Novom'ber  30,  for  aircraft  coatings. 

Additional  Suppo rt  Given  Flaxseed  Prices 
through  Q-overnmont  Offers  to  C rushers  - 

The  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  announced  in  lato  August  that  it 
would  purchase  linseed  oil  and  linseed  meal  at  dcslgiiatod  prices  fron 
crushers  who  pay  support  prices  or  hcttGr  for  flaxsood.    At  Minneapolis, 
support  prices  are  $2,S5  pcr'hushol  for  Wo,  1  flaxseed  and  $2, SO  per  l)ushol 
for  No,  2  seed,     (The  ceiling  price  is  $3,05  por  Mshcl  for  Ho«  1  seed,) 
The  Corporation' s  purchase  prices  at  Minneapolis  arc  13»5  ocnts  per  pound 
for  linseed  oil  and  $3S  per  ton  for  linseed  mealy  "bulk.     These  prices,  in 
conjunction  v;ith  the  support  prices  for  flaxseed,  provide  a  cru.shing  margin 
averaging  about  $1^  per  ton  of  flaxseed. 

Market  quotations  for  flaxseed  this  season  have  remained  v;oll  aloove 
the  support  level,    A  low  point  of  $2,9^  per  "bushel  for  Ho,  1  flaxseed  at 
Minneapolis  was  touched  hriefly  in  late  Au;^st,     In  A^xgust  19^2,  prices 
dropped  suhstantiallj''  "below  the  support  level  "biit  recovered  v/hen  COiumodity 
Credit  Corporation  announced  arrangements  with  crushers  similar  to  those 
made  this  season,     CJovorximent  loans  on  flaxseed 'vrero  availa"ble  to  farmers 
in  19^2-^3  and  are  availa"blo  again  this  season,  at  rates  "based  on  the 
support 'prices,    Hov;evdr,'  the  availa"bility  of  such  loans  does  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  prices  from  declining  "bclOw  support  levels  v/hcn'  market 
conditions  are  adverse,  "bocan.sc  many  farmers  do  not  have  adequate  storage 
faoilities  and  others  do  not  raise ■ sufficient  flaxseed  to  justify  the  ■ 
trou"ble  of  o"btaining  loans, 

LAaD  AND  GRE3ASS  PRODUCTION,  l921«Ui|      '  • 

Lard  Yield  Low  in"  19^42  and  iqU3     '  •  '  " 

Lard  production  is  closely  correlated  v;ith  the  total  live  v/eiglit  of 
hog  slaughter.     In  1921-^2  output  of  lard  and  rendered 'pork  fat  in  federally 
inspected  plants  varied  from  66O  million  potinds  (1935)        1,720  million 
pounds  (19^2),  a  range  of  1,060  million  pounds.     In  all  "but  3  y®^^^  (19^2, 
19^0,  and  I9H2)  production  v/as  v/ithin  I50  million  poimds  of  the  line  of 
average  relationship  vdth  inspected  hog  slaughter  (upper  section  figure  l). 
The  small  output  of 'lard  in  relation  to  hog  slaughter  in  19^1-2 'and  19^3 
apparently  resulted  largely  from  the  a"bility  of  packers'  to  sell  inorc  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  fat  as  meat. 

Grease  Production  Unusually  Large ' in' 19^1  , 
■  '  and  19V2  in  Relation  to  Hog  Blau^^htor;  .' 
.  ..    Ahout  No rinal  . in  19^1-3     .    '  ■         .'  "  . "  '  . 

Gre'asc  production  also  is  correlated  v/ith  'ii^.spoctcd  hog  slaughter 
"but  not  so  closely  as  lard  production.     In  the  period  from  I92I  to  19^+2, 
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factory  grease  production  as  reported  Isy  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  varied 
from  260  million  pounds  (1935)  *o         million  pounds  (19^+2),  a  range  of 
2S0  million  pounds.    In  most  years  the  output  was  within  Uo  million  pounds 
of  the  line  of  average  relationship  with  inspected  hog  slaughter,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  lower  section  of  figure  1. 

In  the  low  price  years  of  1932  and  1933 1  grease  production  x^as 
unusually  small  in  relation  to  hog  slaughter,  psosi^bly  "because  of  curtailed 
operations  "by  renderers.     In  19^1  and  19^2  the  output  of  grease  was  greater 
than  would  have  been  es^iected  on  the  "basis  of  hog  slaughter.    Grease  prices 
in  those  years  were  the  highest,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 'year,  since 
World  War  I,  and  demand  for  soap  fats  was  unusxially  strong.    With  a  growing 
but  not  serious  scarcity  of  meat  in  retail  stores  during  much  of  19^2, 
packers  were  able  to  leave  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  fat  on  lean 
cuts.    Part  of  this  extra  fat  apparently  was  trimmed  and  reached  Tenderers 
as  shop  fat  from  wholesale  and  retail  butcher  shops.     In  19^3»  however, 
much  of  the  excess  fat  reaching  butchers  has  been  used  in  sausage  or  sold 
with  the  meat,  and  this  may  largely  explain  vrhy  the  output  of -greases  in 
I9U3  has  fallen  below  the  I9UI  and  I9U2  level  in  relation  to  hog  slaughter. 

Lard  Production  More  Responsive  Than 

Grease  to  Change s  in  Hog  Slaughter  "  ' 

In  19^1-^2,  the  output  of  lard  tended  to  increase  or  decrease  some- 
what more  than  in  proportion  to  changes  in  the  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered 
under  federal  inspection.    In  most  years,  however,  factory  production  of 
grease  has  increased  or  decreased  less  than  in  proportion  to  changes  in 
the  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered.    This  fact,  as  well  as  the  fairly  wide 
scatter  about  the  line  of  average  relationship,  indicates  that  factors  other 
than  hog  slaughter  have  had  a  rather  important  role  in  determining  grease 
production.     Some  greases,  particularly  bone,  house,  and  garbage,  contain 
fat  from  cattle  and  sheep  or  even  waste  fat  of  vegetable  origin.  Also, 
recovery  of  grease  by  renderers  is  not  directly  connected  with  hog  slaughter. 
Facilities  for  collecting  the  waste  fats  accumulated  by  butchers,  the 
quantity  discarded  by  housewives,  the  number  of  fallen  animals,  and  the 
profitability  of  rendering  operations  are  factors  affecting  the  recovery  of 
grease,  '  . 

Lard  and  Grease  Production  to 
Continue  High  in  194U 

Total  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in 
19^^  probably  will  be  slightly  greater  than  the  16  billion  pounds  expected 
in  19^4-3.    The  number  slaughtered  will  be  up  substantially  in  the  19^3-^+^ 
marketing  year  as  a  result  of  the  record  19^3  spring  and  fall  pig  crops. 
But  hog  slaughter  will  be  reduced  in  19^^^5  (October-September),  reflecting 
a  decrease  in  the  19^^  spring  pig  crop.    The  average  live  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  in  19^+^  may  be  less  than  in  19^3  because  of  a  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  feed  grain  per  animal  unit.    Production  of  lard  and  greases  will 
be  greater  in  I9U3-UU  than  in  I9U2-U3,  but  probably  will  be  reduced  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  194-U,    For  19^^t  as  a  whole,  lard  production  may  be  moderately 
larger  than  in  19^3*    Output  of  grease  may  be  slightly  greater. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  LARD  AND  FACTORY  GREASE 
RELATED  TO  TOTAL  LIVE  WEIGHT  OF  HOGS  SLAUGHTERED  UNDER 
FEDERAL  INSPECTION,  1921-42  AND  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  1943 


POUNDS 
(MILLIONS) 
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LIVE  WEIGHT  OF  INSPECTED  HOG  SLAUGHTER  (POUNDS,  BILLIONS) 

*BUREAU  OF  CENSUS  DATA:  EXCLUDES  WOOL  GREASE 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43261 


BUREAU  Of;  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  !.-  Production  of  both  lard  and  grease  is  related  to  hog  slaughter, 
has  been  low  in  relation  to  hog  slaughter  in  the  past  2  years,  reflecting  an 
proportion  of  fat  sold  as  meat. 


Lard  production 
increase  in  the 
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Table  3»~  3og  slaughter,  lard  production,  and  factory 
.  production  of  grease,  I92I-U3 


Year  : 

Number  of  hogs  ; 
slaughtered  : 

Total  live| 
•weight  of  \ 

hogs 
slaught  ered 
in 

inspected 
plants 

:  (X2) 

Lard  production 

Total,  3 
including  : 
uninspect  ed! 
slaughter  < 

In 

federally 
ins"oe  ct  ed 
.  "nlants 

Total,  ! 
including  ! 
production, 
in 

.  uninsTDect  ed 
!      T)lant  s 

In 

f  pderallv 
I  inspected 
■ni  ant R 

1^,1  1 1  i  n  rt 

iti  J.  -L.  J_  J-  w  XX 

Mij-Xion 

iVil  xxion 

ivixxxxons 

T^on n  ci 

pouncLs 

pounds 

1Q21 

JL  y  C_  J«  1 

61. s 

39.0 

Of  0  X  -L 

2,10s 

1.379 

1  Q?? 

66.2 

U3.1 

Q  775? 

2,302 

1,575 

192^  . 

77  K 

7 

12,02U 

0    71  JZ 

1  071 

1924  . 

7f 
(  c » 0 

^0  Q 

11.755 

1  Q97 

li7  n 

0  1  c;7 

2,-Ll:?3 

1926 

Dc:.  0 

y  >  J  J  J 

ci,  cUD 

1.  513 

j-^c:  ( 

DO  .  d. 

ll7 

0  o(^-2 
c: ,  c-D_5 

1  C7 

1.  55/ 

X  _y  CO 

70  n 

f'^-9 

)  1  n  <? 
.  0 

11  Ui  u 

XX  )  M-X*T 

0    )  1  CO! 

1  7Kn 
l,  (50 

7n  0 

1  1  P9f> 
XX  ,  c-cu 

p  UAi 

li,  M-DJL 

1  7f^7 

^;7  7 

)|)|  -7 

10  P'^R 

0  007 

1 ,  ptil 

69.2 

1  n  Ul  Q 

Xw  ,  ^X  J7 

2,307 

1,55^ 

:        71. i+ 

II5.2 

in  7Q7 

xU,  f 

2,380 

1.573 

1933 

"7-7  "7 

:  73*3 

)  I  "7  0 

4-7.2 

10,909 

2,475 

i.b79 

193^ 

■           Co  ^ 
\            00  .  6 

43.9 

9.709 

2,ogi 

1.  341 

:  U6.0 

26.1 

1,276 

662 

:  5S.7 

36,1 

J?  1  Ri 

1,679 

992 

1937 

'       53 '7 

31. b 

7,139 

T      1  1  ~7  T 

1,4^1 

759 

193s 

:  58.9 

^6.2 

s,^39 

1.72s 

1,031+ 

:  66.6 

kl.k 

Q  77c; 

y^  I jj 

2.037 

1,272 

I9UO 

50. U 

11,716 

2,3^3 

1.527 

19^1 

U6.5 

ll,2lU 

2,2S1 

1,526 

19^2 

:  77.9 

53-9 

13,229 

2,^55 

1,721+ 

Average 

I92I-U2 

:  67.3 

1+3.7 

10,073 

2,18U 

1,^57 

I9U3  1/ 

:  93-2 

6I+.6 

16,200 

2,S7l+ 

1,997 

Pactory 
production 
of  gre8.se, 
excluding 
wool  grease 


Million 
pounds 

323 

360 

387 
376 
3I+1 

3^7 
369 
37^ 
3S7 

359 
36)+ 

313 
32s 

3^3 
259 
30  s 

303 
322 

371 

1+1+3 

500 
537 


361+ 
555 


Analysis  of  the  relationship  "between  lard  production  and  total  live  -.veight  of 
hogs  slaughtered  in  federally  inspected  plants  gives  a  correlation  coefficient 
of  .91  and  the  follomng  regression  equation;         =  -  397  +  'ISl)-  Xg.    A  similar 
analysis  of  factory  production  of  grease  in  relation  to  total  live  weight  of 
hogs  Slaughtered  in  federally  inspected  plants  gives  a  correlation  coefficient 
of  .79  aiii  the  following  regression  equation:     X]_  =  67-5^3  +  -0295  "^2* 
Scatter  diagreuns  of  these  relationships  are  shown  in  figure  2. 
Data  from  the  Food  Distribution  Administration,  except  factory  production  of 
grease.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
!_/  Forecast, 
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■Table  U,-  factory  production  of  fats  and  oils,  July  I9U1  and  19^2, 
May-July  19^3»  ^'^'^  indicated  crop-year  production  for 

 specified  items,  19Ua»U2  

:  July  :  19^3 

 ;      1941    !      19^12  i 


Item 


May 


June 


July 


Mil.  lb„   Mil,  lb.    Mil.  ITd.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  l"b. 


Animal  fats  and  oils 


Inspected  lard  and  rendered 


Greases  excluding  wool  grease  ••: 
Neat's-foot  oil 

Oleo  oil  : 

Stearine,  animal,  edible 

Tallow,  edible  ....*......«•  : 

Tallow,  inedible   .'....*•: 

Wool  grease  v..*,,: 

Fish^liver  oil  .f,  ..*.,«...: 

Fish  oil  .,.••..*....••,......«•: 

Total,  animal  ..,...«*.«,,•,.: 
Vegetable  oils,  crude  basis  : 

Castor  oil  

Coconut  oil  

Corn  oil   * : 

Cottonseed  oil  .*; 

Linseed,  oil  •*.•••••  

Peanut  oil  .*,...*.; 

Soybean  oil   

Tung  oil  «  : 

Other  vegetable  oils  

Total,  vegetable  *«...*  

Grand  total 


19U.6 

,186,6 

190*5 

202,2 

181,3 

'lOS.U 

I39t0 

f  1  •  1 

191.0 

200,1 

N.  A. 

-T-r,  J 

.i+6.5 

U8,l 

11 

.3 

.3 

,2 

•  2 

tf 

9.0 

7.6 

6.7 

7.S 

II 

U.O 

3.6 

2.7 

II 

10.0 

15.1 

9.8 

10.1^ 

ij 

?5«3 

68. U 

66.1 

II 

.  1»^ 

1.3 

1.5 

1,2 

If 

'  .  .  ^5 

.9 

.9 

H 

9.7 

2.0 

11,8 

13.2 

II 

U90.7 

513.6 

531' 9 

It 
II 
II 

26.3 

N.A, 

^.3 
N.A. 

It  .. 
It 
II 
n 


11,7 
7.6 

20.3. 

21.0 
76. 8 
lU.O 
59.S 


211.8 
702.5" 


8,5 
•1U.7 
20.1 
1+7. 2 
50.7 

6.6 
122.7 
.6 

1.7 
272.8 

"7gCT" 


11,3 

9a 
17.7 
30.U 

71.3 
6.3 
11U.8 

.3 

"2^9.9 


811.2 


Year 
beginning 


Indicated  crop-year  production 


5.8 

6.7 
17.6 
19.8 
61,0 

9.2 
96,3 

1/' 

219*6 

i^5„ 


Butter,  inqluding  farm  .........*•: 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat,  total  : 
Inedible  tallow  and  greases,  total! 
Edible  tallow,  oleostearine,  : 

oleo  stock,  and  oleo  oil  

Marine  animal  oils  

Corn  (9il  

Cottonseed  oil  i 

Linseed  oil  ^/  

Olive  oil  ,..«•...•..**  

Peanut  oil  «...••........,***••*.•: 

Soybean  oil  ,•.......».,,.....*.••: 

Tung  oil  ,.,.................«.«.»?  

Compiled  from  reports  of  the "Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Monthly  reports  do  not  show  total  production  of  butter,  lard,  inedible  tallow,  and 
greases, 

1/  Included  in  "other  vegetable  oils."  2/  Based  on  most  recent  indications,  subject 
to  change,    3/  Includes  production  from  imported  flaxseed.    U/  Revised, 


i9i+o-ui  ;  I9UI-U2  !  19U2-U3  2/ 


1    Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

July  ! 

2,281 

2,170 

2,145 

Oct.  ; 

2,275 

•  2,UU0 

2,700 

Oct,  ; 

1,1+92 

1,732 

1,600 

Oct, 

218 

277 

280 

July  1 

'  175 

215 

2^ 

Oct, 

!  I85 

2U2 

i,Uoo 

Aug, 

1  1,1+25 

1,250 

July 

707 

988 

Oct, 

1                11  • 

8 

10 

Oct. 

I7H 

76 

130 

Oct,      I  56U 

707 

4/ 1,200 

Dec, 

'  u/  u 

U/  2 

5 
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TAtle  5«-  Tactory  and  warehouse  stocks  of  specified  fats  and  oils,  crude  basis, 

July  31,  I9U1-U3,  May  31''g.,nd  June  30,  19^3 


Item 


Animal  fats  and  oils 


Greases,  excluding  wool  grease  ..: 

Neat's-foot  oil  .'  .'  : 

01  eo  oil  : 

Stearine,  animal,  edible  : 

Tallow,  edible   

Tallow,  inedible  ; 

Wool  grease   

Cod  and  cod-livef  oil 

Other  fish-liver  oil   '  .: 

'    Fish  oil  .'  

Marine  mammal  oil   : 

Total,  animal  : 

Vegetable  oils,  cnide  basis  3^/  : 

Babassu  oil  

Castor  oil  2/  : 

Coconut  oil   ,...»,  : 

Co  rn  oil  .''   0 : 

Cottohs'eed  oil   : 

Linseed  oil  : 

■  OiticiCa.  oil   : 

Olive  o'il,  edible  ,.  

Olive  o'il,  inedible  and  foots 

Palm-kernel  oil  : 

.Palm  oil  : 

Peanut  oil  : 

.  Perilla  oil  , . . : 

Rape  oil  -  : 

Sesame  oil  .,  : 

Soybean  oil  . : 

~  Tung  oil  : 

Other  vegetable  oils   . : 

Total,  vegetable  . : 

Grand  total   : 


Till  1-    Tl  • 

July  31,  J 

19^1  1 

194-2  : 

May  31 

Mil.  Id. - 

Ml 1 •  lb. 

178.5 

,   .                   .  , 

148.5  ■ 

82. 8 

3)40.3 

. ,  ,  .98.3 

Ibo.l 

N.  A. 

100. 5 

73.3 

ft 

'  .  2.7. 

2.0 

It 

6.7 

n 

u 

3.7 

H 

11.3 

lb.  7 

n 

262.8 

121.  8 

It 

'.  5.5' 

.'  J'.5. 

1* 

11 

12.3 

12.8 

V 

'    li  e 

^•5  _ 

2.1 

tl 

'n-7  C 

97. b 

.99.5 

It 

11 

^8.5 

62.8 

If 

80M-.  5 

£l  n  1 

.  ,^52.7  , 

•1 

II 

1M-,  9 

,  8*3 

tl 

.  11 

35.0 

35.5 

n 

lp9.6 

193*2 

II 

4-4. 0 

32.9 

3^5.  s 

368,0 

352.5- 

K.A. 

211.1 

228.8 

It 

1) 

11. 5 

D.7 

II 

11 

7.1 

3.9 

H 

12.5 

8.6 

tt 

1.7 

1-5 

tl 

95.3 

85.1 

It 

31.0 

49.6 

1) 

3'1 

••■♦3 

ft 

15.3 

23.2 

ft 

'.  I  • 

1.6 

It 

156.1 

■  231.^ 

II 

35  .-U 

28.7 

ft 

U0.3 

n 

1,-219.3 

1.333.0 

Sill 


June  30  ;  July  3I 
mi.  lb.    Mil.  lb 


 1,216.2 

■2,0"2^.8  ■   1,991-7  1.977«g 


1.133-1 
'1.992.7 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bure'au  o't  the  Census;  except  'butter  and  lard,  Food 
Di-stribution  Administra,tion.    Totals  "computed  Yr'om  unrounded  "numbers.    Includes  . 
stoc'ics  held  by  Government,  '  '       •   ■  ■  ■  ■ 

1^/  Crude  plus  refined  converted  to  crude  basis  by  dividing 'by  the  following  factors; 
Babassu,  corn,  cottonseed,  palm-k'ernel ,  and  palm 'oil's  0.93. '  ^^o'coiiut',"  peanut ,  and 
soybean  oils  O.9I4-.  •  '   '  '  ' 

2/  Includes  stocks  of  dehydrated  -^castor  oil  cowert'ed  'to  "cru'cTe  basis  b'y  dividing  by 
0.88. 
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Ta.ble  6.-,  Prices  of  specified  oil-"b earing  materials, 
■.  August  I9U1  and  19^2,  June-August '19U3 


iltem 


Unit 


Oastor  , "beans,  Brazilian,  . 

f.p."b,  Brazilian  ports 
Co:tonseed,  United  States 

farm  price  

?!■  xseed,  Uo .  1,  Minneapolis; 
Jl:..-seed,  United  St a^tes 

farm  price  «..*..«  

Peanuts  (for  nuts  and  oil), 

United  States/ farm  price  . 
SoylDeans,  United  States 

farm  price  


Long  ton 

Short  ton 
Bushel 

it 

100  pounds 
Bushel 


An 

1  Qhi 

JL  1 

,  >19^2~  : 

•  June  ■  : 

•  Aui?. 

Dollars_ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollar? 

r/6s.Uo 

:75.od" 

'  '7  5- 00 

75.00 

.75.00 

36. 
1,39 

'UU.oU 

■  2.!40 

♦  »  • 

3.05 

^^U.50 
3.05 

50.90 
3.02 

1.6s 

[  2.26 

2.83 

.  ?.83 

.2.80 

^^29 

'  "t-oi" ■ 

"'1'15 

'  7.17 

;  1.^9 

1.70 

1.68 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,..  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  (ChicagoT,  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Daily  Market  Record  (i.-inueapolis) ,  ^  and_  repprts  of  the  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics.  ■    .  ■      '  "'  .-..\  '  '    '  ;  , .  .  .  ,    '  '  ' 

1/  C.  and  f . ,  Hew  York.  '  ' '  '  , 


Ta'Dle  ■7.-'  Price  ver  ton  of  specified  oilseed  meals, 
August  I9U1  and  I9U2,,  June-August  19^3'  ,  ,  . ' 


Item  1/  ■ 


Aug.-   ■  '  • 

TqlTi  rr"i942 


June 


July 


Aug. 


:  Dollars    'DaJJuf^rs    DolLars    Dolloxs  Dollars 
*50.10 


,^8.50 


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles   :  37«50 

Cottonseed  meal,  Ul  percent  protein,  : 

Memr^hi s  :  3^.U5     !  *35.'2Q  [  \ 

Cottonseed  moal,  Ul  jjercent  protein,        :  •  ,   .  . 

Chicago  ..vv..  :  .U0.25     ; 'Ul.lO^ '  — - 

Linseed  meal-,  , 3^  percent -'-protein,  ,  ':'  , 

;,Iinneapolis'. ......v.. v., ■33.'50     Jj^l-.Y^  ^3.50 

Linseed  meal,  32  percent' protein, : 

:.iew-York  ,  :  28.10    !  J^.SO^  ^  ^  U5.OO 

Pe.' -'-ut  meal ,  U5  percent  protein,  :  ,  " 


'.o.b.  Southeastern  mills   ;  3^ 


!  jS; 62' " '  3^160' 

Soy'boan  meal,  hi  percent  protein,  :  ,  ^ 

Chicago  ;     3d.  20       ^2,^0  "  '  W.hO 


51.50 
38.50 

U3.5O 
Up;. 00 
'38,00 
Uo.Uo 


51.50 
.I19..00 

U5.50 
U5.00 
'.  53.00 
51.90 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Food  Distriljution  Administration. 
1/  Bagged  carlots. 
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Table  8,-  Oleomargarine:    Production,  withdrawals  fo"r  consuarption, 
and  materials  used  in  manufacture.  United  States, 

 July  I9U1  and  191^2,  May-July  19^3    

:  July  ;  19^"3  1/  -  

 l__  I9U1    :      19^2    ;      May      :      June    ;  July 

; 1.000  lb.  1,000  lb.  1.000  lb.  1.000  lb.  1,000  lb. 
Production;  ; 

Colored   ;         2B0         5,1|73       12,171       22,828  28,978 

Unco lo red  ;     27,086        23,910  18,6oU       13,23^  1^,977 

Total  2/  ;    27,3^7       29.383  30 » 77 5    ~3^0b2  ^3,956 

Tax-paid  withdrawals  for  ;  "  ■ 

United  States  consumption  25,911       22,535       20,651       2U,509  31,082 

• 

Materials  used:                              :  .          '  • 

Oleo  oil  :      1,365  1,706            909         1,006  1,210 

Oleostearine   :         237  -196            I7U            193  252 

Lard  stearine  :                        ,                      20  12   

Lard,  neutral   :         65I  .   403            39I  •  -         507  753 

Oleo  stock  ■  :         lUo  .   305           203           197  293 

Tallow  :    37             15             23  22 

Mono  stearine  *. . :   12  67  2U   28  28_ 

Total,  animal   ':  2j_34^          2,71^  1.736   1,966  2,558 

Cottonseed  oil   :  ll,Ul3  10,U00         9.917  9.736  15,051 

Soybean  oil   :  U,912  10,631       13,033  15,9^0  16,796 

Linseed  oil   .:                           - —      5^9 

Peanut  oil   :  221  32            282  713  201 

Corn  oil   ....:  55  -.178            165  1,065  191 

Cottonseed  stearine  ;                         .     5  5 

Soybean  stearine   ■. :  1         

Soya  flakes   ■  :                      ___ZZ-  8  _        k  3_ 

Total  domestic  vegetable  ..:  I6.602        21^ 241  23,405  277^^3  32,8l6 

* 

•  .      •  -   •  ' 

Coconut  oil   :  2,^74         

Palm  oil   :         667  .        • '. —  -  •       

Palm  stearine  :  28  — -  .       

Sunflower  oil   »:     I5     .    ■     —-■    ■  — -    

Total,  foreign  vegetable  . .:      3.169   15  —    IIT— 

Total,  fats  and  oils  ...... :     22,116  .    23,970  25.-1^1       29 ,'429'  35.374 

Milk  i     4,919  .     5,-255-      5.085        5/960'  •  7,352 

Salt  ,:         935            .971            996         1,181  1,431 

Derivative  of  glycerin  :           dO   .          63        '     55              ^1  19 

Lecithin  •  .'  :  "         I5              I9         •     24              29  34 

Soda  (benzoate  of )  :  l4  .  a.3.  .     •    ■    21  -     -      26 28 

Vitamin  concentrate  :             2            :5               ^               7  9 

Color  .....:                             3               5               6  8 

Mi  scellaneous   :  1  1  2^  _4_ 

Total,  other  materials  :  5,945       ~67320  6,193   7,278  8,945 

 Total,  all  materials   :    28, oH       30,290       31.^3^       36,707  44,319 

Compiled  from  Internal  Revenue  records  and  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin. 

1^/  Preliminary,    2/  Total  of  unrounded  numbers*    ^/  Excludes  withdra\vn  free  of 

tax  for  use  in  Federal  institutions,  e„nd  withdrawn  for  export. 


